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of Christian evangelism and of secular belief in man's natural rights to freedom and
equality. But it was more than either of these. It was a welling up of a desire to help
others, a devotion to human welfare, a determination to put into action a spirit of
good will that would result in the improvement of the conditions of life for the poor,
the unfortunate, the oppressed, or the unenlightened. It was a reaction against the
depredations affecting the lower classes caught in the rapid changes of industrial urban
life within the modernizing nations of the West particularly in Britain and the United
States, and against the degradations of Negro slavery and the slave trade. It was still
more than that. It was also a growing desire to do something about the massive
poverty, deprivation, and lack of the material necessities of life prevalent among the
millions of people of color in Africa, Asia, and the islands of the Pacific.
One could be cynical about the whole phenomenon and simply charge it off as a
giant hypocrisy on the part of people who themselves had caused the depredations, the
degradation, and the deprivation. One could argue that it was simply a psychological
easing of conscience over a sense of guilt caused by the exploitation wrought by the
aggressive capitalist nations. They could do no less in recompense for their conquests
and their subjugation of innocent peoples. One could argue that helping others to
improve their conditions of life was simply a matter of economic self-interest, for the
more goods the Asians or Africans produced or bought the more wealth would flow
into the Western pocketbooks.
One could say, and many have said, all these things, and there still remains the
fact that thousands upon thousands of Westerners were prompted to work, to give
money, to contribute time, to dedicate their energies, and to leave their homes and
give up their health and even their lives in causes that were intended to benefit others.
The mitigation and abolition of slavery were outstanding examples, but the reform
movements of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century embraced many
causes: to improve prison conditions and mitigate punishments for criminals, reduce
child labor, prevent the excesses of alcohol, drugs, and tobacco, stem disease and
improve health, give aid to the poverty-stricken, raise the status of women, reform the
electoral systems and judicial processes, and, of course, extend the benefits of
education to the ignorant and illiterate. Especially was education emphasized as a
means of bringing improvement to the strange people in distant and outlandish places
of the world.
The humanitarian and philanthropic motivation was a remarkable aspect of the
civilizing mission of the West to the rest of the world. Innumerable organizations,
societies, and associations were formed to carry into practice the stated ideals.
Sometimes the associations were heavily religious. Sometimes the evangelicals were
undistinguishable from the humanitarians, but sometimes they were quite distinct. The
British Utilitarians or Benthamites of the early nineteenth century were scarcely less
secular than the philosophes of the Enlightenment in the mid-eighteenth century.
They believed that the goal of the ideal society was the greatest good of the greatest
number and that human institutions could be reformed as a means of raising the
quality of life. They often joined with the evangelical religionists in support of the
good causes. And these two were often joined in turn by men of wealth, of commerce,
of industry, and of government. Such mutual support in voluntary associations was a